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PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


By Percy Allen 


MONG the plays that I have visited 
during the past month, that by Ernest 
Raymond, first produced at the Q., stands 
out prominently from among the others; 
and, in my opinion, deserved a_ far 
longer run than it actually achieved, 
when transferred to His Majesty’s. ‘* The 
Berg ’’ is a strong, sincere drama, noble 
in theme and treatment, and ranking with 
‘The Rumour,’’ and ‘‘ Journey’s End,” 
among the few modern plays which, while 
theatrically gripping and vivid, are also 
genuine commentaries upon human life 
and destiny, as seen in the light of memor- 
able events of recent years; the event, in 
this instance, being the sinking of the 
Titanic. Remembering that this is a 
professional novelist’s play, the technical 
faults were, I thought, remarkably few, 
the most pronounced being the duologue 
between the padre and the _ novelist, 
wherein the detachment of tone of both 
speakers, and their finish of verbal 
expression, struck one as_ unnatural, 
seeing that both of them were faced with 
imminent and unexpected death. Mr. 
Godfrey Tearle brought solidity and power 
to his part; and played with full effect 
upon all the notes of his rich, deep voice; 
and Mr. George Relph, simple yet passion- 
ately earnest, as the clerical mouthpiece 
of the author, was of equal value to the 
play. 
Here was a drama in which Mr. 
Raymond faced, with courage and idealism 
some problems of the life beyond, if such 


there be. Just about a month later, I 
found myself witnessing, at the Globe, 
a play whose author, Mr. Beverly Nichols, 
concerns himself with no world more real 
than that of the theatre. ‘‘ The Stag ’”’ 
is, after a fashion, a competent, if some- 
what jejune, piece of stage-writing, well 
acted and dramatically telling, but wholly 
artificial, and remote from actual life. 
Those will enjoy it, however, who say, 
with a certain play-loving friend of mine, 
‘When in a theatre, why not be 
theatrical?’’ Well, why not? 

‘““ The Circle of Chalk,’? at the New, 
is a more varied form of entertainment 
than either ‘‘ The Berg’”’ or ‘‘ The 
Stag ’’; but it was quite the least satis- 
factory; for though I succeeded in enjoy- 
ing, up to a point, the fantastic make- 
believe of this comedy-drama _ of 
westernized orientalism, the play, as 
presented, had this damning defect, that 
too much of the dialogue was no more 
than half audible. The spoken word has 
always been the basis of British acting; 
and the majority of trained English play- 
goers rightly ground their histrionic judg- 
ments mainly upon the abilities of the 
players to speak their lines with combined 
musical and dramatic effect. This, how- 
ever, the leading lady, Miss Anna May 
Wong, is, as yet, unable to do. In the 
fine art of stage speaking, and of 
declamation, she has still a very great 
deal to learn; and neither her good looks, 
nor her accomplished grace and skill, as a 
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atone for the fundamental 
deficiency. Miss Rose Quong, as the 
villainess of the piece, both played and 
spoke with fine precision and effect. 

An unpretentious little piece, that 
lingers pleasantly in my memory, is 
‘* The Far Off Hills,’’ wherein, at the Q. 
Mr. Lennox Robinson, with some clever 
Irish and English players, headed by Miss 


dancer, can 


Sarah Allgood, to interpret him, gave us 
another of those delightful comedies of 
Irish character, that charm by their fresh- 
ness, pathos, and happy, inconsequential 
humours. ‘* The Far Off Hills,’’ evoking, 
to the Saxon mind, an atmosphere of 
fanciful escape, does not at all belie the 
lure of its title. 


THE NATIONAL FESTIVAL FINAL* 


By Ivor Brown 


HE Liverpool Players’ Club were 
"hs wae the Howard De Walden 
Cup at the final programme of the 
National Festival of Community Drama 
held at Wyndham’s Theatreon Monday, 
April 8. Thus the supremacy comes to 
the north-western area for the first time 
in the history of the British Drama 
League’s tournament for amateur actors, 
the entries for which continually increase 
in quantity and quality. A _ large 
majority of those present at the theatre 
would surely have agreed with the 
judges:—Miss Sybil Thorndike, Sir 
Barry Jackson, Mr. Joseph Thorp—in 
their award of the first honours to the 
Liverpool team, for its richly coloured 
acting and production of Mr. Ernest 
Goodwin’s medizval comedy, ‘* The 
Devil Among the Skins.”’ 

It would be difficult also to dispute 
the further allotment of places. The 
judges, for whom Miss Thorndike was 
an admirable speaker—clear, vivacious, 
and enthusiastic — decided that the 
Bristol Drama Club and the Edinburgh 
Elocution Club could not be separated 
and so bracketed them as second, while 
the remaining three teams—St. Luke’s 
Dramatic Society of Wolverhampton, 
Birdwell (Barnsley) W. E. A. Players, 
~* Reprinted by permission from the Manchester 
Guardian. 
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and Beethoven Street (London) Old 
Scholars’ Club—were given honours 
easy in the third section. 

It was a long sitting that we had, 
but Miss Thorndike’s almost exuberant 
praise of the proceedings had justice 
as well as courtesy. Her speech 
was more than a salute from the high 
command of the profession to the rising 
talent of the amateur, it was an examina- 
tion and an acknowledgment of home- 
made theatrical technique. 

The Wolverhampton’ team, for 
instance, had in ‘* Joe,’’ by Miss Jane 
Dransiield, a harsh and ugly play. 
Lunacy that has no poetic frenzy but 
is mere witless, speechless, deficiency of 
mind and body, is intolerable on the 
stage, and perhaps not the greatest of 
actors could have brought tragic beauty 
into this story of a mother’s love for a 
child so far subnormal as to be scarcely 
human. But to the piece the players 
brought their own sense of reticence and 
sincerity. With something more apt for 
citing they would certainly have done 
even better in the homespun way. One 
cannot separate the piece from its play- 
ing, and Wolverhampton suffered by 
its choice. 

There was the same quality of 
domestic quietism about the miners’ 
comedy from Birdwell, in Yorkshire— 
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‘“‘ Black Dogs,’’ written by Mr. Machon 
Ibbotson. This piece, as Miss Thorn- 
dike pointed out, has the freshness of 
actuality, and makes one think of slag- 
darkened country and the hearty 
appetites of pitmen on an outing. But 
here the home-made technique failed— 
play and: production both needed lift- 
ing and tightening up. The story sagged 
in the middle, and the women’s voices 
became fatally fixed to one harsh and 
droning note. A skilled producer could 
easily add pace and variety, and so with- 
out making a homespun piece 
‘* theatrical ’’ in the bad sense, yet give 
it a theatrical efficiency which it lacked 


to-day. Both the men _ of this 
company gave admirably naturalistic 
performances. 


Naturalism, too, was maintained by 
Bristol in ‘* Scissors for Luck,’’ by 
Dorothy Rowlands and by Edinburgh in 
‘The Wooin’ o’ T,’’ by W. D. Cocker. 
Both these comedies were in the way 
of cup-and-saucer courting, the former 
gently pathetic, the latter exploiting to 
the full the richness of the vernacular. 
Indeed, only Liverpool took us away 
from teacups; half a dozen Russian 
pieces could not have filled so many 
samovars as pots of tea were brewed that 
afternoon. 

It was shown that over a stretch of 
thirty minutes, with a pastoral or 
national idiom to help the humour, a 
good amateur team can put up a show 
of high professional level. It must be 
remembered that the players have been 
specialising on these brief interludes 
through the winter, and should have 
brought by now an extremely practised 
hand to the presentation. Even with 
this allowance made for intensive cultiva- 
tion Miss Thorndike’s generous praise 
was supported by some level, neat, and 
sensitive team work. 

Liverpool undoubtedly were helped by 
contrast. They alone had a ‘painted 
stage and a care-free fairy story mood. 


FESTIVAL FINAL 


The flight to the Middle Ages may, of 
course, end in disastrous affectations, 
but Mr. Ernest Goodwin’s piece is any- 
thing but an essay in the feebly whim- 
sical. It has a plot that smacks of 
Boccaccio and a lusty comedy that roars 
with Falstaffan laughter. The Liver- 
pool team went to it with relish but kept 
clowning in proper subjection. When 
slap stick came in there were valiant 
blows given and taken, but the violence 
never interrupted one’s sense of style. 
The winners are heartily to be congratu- 
lated on this selection, and the producer, 
Mr. Maddock, on his command of the 
performance. Mr. Shore’s rendering of 
the impudent tanner’s part in this piece 
was perhaps the best individual feat of 
the long afternoon—and there were 
many that were good. 


ORIGINAL PLAY AWARD 
By W. A. Darlington 


HAVE been asked by Mr. Whitworth 

to give a short comment on the Original 
Plays submitted to me for judgment in 
connection with this year’s National 
Festival. 

There were seventeen of these plays. Il 
read through the whole entry once, and 
rejected six of the plays as being below the 
general average, and therefore standing no 
chance of the award. I then went through 
the remainder again and rejected six more 
which seemed to me to be trite in subject, 
or treatment, or both. 

I then went over the five remaining plays 
with great care. ‘‘ Cupid and the Kirk ”’ 
was a well-written piece; but the author 
allowed his characters to get out of hand, 
and do unlikely things for inadequate 
motives. ‘‘ The Man Nobody Believes ’’ I 
had retained because its author had tackled 
a more difficult task than most of his fellow- 
competitors; but in the end I was forced 
to the conclusion that he had not really 
managed to bring off what he set out to do. 
‘* In Their Own Image ’’ I had retained, 
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because it was a praiseworthy attempt at 
satire—that most difficult of all forms of 
drama. But this, too, failed, for lack of 
the inflexible logic to which the satirist 
must cling, In a word, it was far-fetched. 

This left me with two plays: ‘‘ Tyranny 
and Tea-Cakes ’’ by O. M. Popplewell, and 
‘* The New Provost,’’ by A. D. Cowan. 
Neither of these plays is a great addition 
to our dramatic literature; but both of them 
have simple, credible characters, and both 
of them have stories which hold one’s 
interest without outraging one’s sense of 
reality. In the end I had no hesitation in 
giving the award to ‘‘ The New Provost,”’ 
whose author has a neatness of workman- 
ship, and an ability to make the best of his 
material, which the others lack. 

I may point out, in conclusion, that not 
one of my five chosen plays reached its 
area final, while the two original plays 


which did reach area finals were never in the 
running for my award. This discrepancy 
is more apparent than real. In the Howard 
de Walden Cup competition most of the 
attention of the judges is paid to acting, 
production and presentation; in my award 
nothing matters but playwriting ability. 
Again, it is a truism that a play on paper 
and the same play on the stage are two 
very different things, 

Had it been possible for me to see these 
seventeen plays in action it is quite likely 
that the award would have gone elsewhere; 
but that would prove nothing except—what 
we already know—that once in the theatre 
the dramatist has to stand or fall by the 
ability of his actors. Many a fine play has 
gone into limbo through being poorly acted; 
many a specimen of effective flapdoodle has 
had long life conferred upon it by inspired 
players, 


THE DRAMA IN TURKEY 


By a Special Correspondent 


DRAMATIC life in the way it is 
F  Wreeesscsonset in Western Europe, has 
only just now begun in modern Turkey. 
But to understand even these beginnings 
it is necessary to consider the history 
of the Turkish Theatre since Abdul Hamid 
which has of course influenced the develop- 
ment that led to the new Turkish stage 
activities under Kemal Pasha, the present 


dictator. Like the theatre of so many 
other races and cultures, the Turkish 
Theatre arose from a religious basis. 
The old Turkish Karagoes were always 
extremely popular. Karagoes, which 
literally translated, means “Black Eye,’’ 


is a sort of Punch and Judy Show with a 
very simple humour and without any 
literary or dramatic value. Only when 
the plays produced had some Mohammedan 
theme as subject matter, and especially 
when they were destined for the fast 
months of Ramasam, they attained some- 
thing like a dramatic content. Even 
to-day the Karagoes is extremely popular 
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with the lower classes and is regularly or 
occasionally held in many halls or large 
rooms of Constantinople, Angora and 
other cities. 

The original theatre came after 1900 
under the influence of European art. In 
Pera where most of the foreigners 
resided, two or three theatres’ were 
established in which French, Austrian and 
German groups played for short seasons. 
The most successful were the Viennese 
actors as they performed musical comedy 


which dispensed with the necessity for 
the public of understanding French or 
German. Even Turkish spectators who 


did not understand the words spoken on 
the stage, learnt something of European 
technique, stage direction and _ tradition. 
Soon the Sultan built a small theatre in 
his palace of Yildiskiosk for the ladies of 
his harem. This theatre was a remark- 
able institution, the stalls. or at least the 
floor which should have been occupied 
by the stalls, were empty, and the ladies 
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THE DRAMA IN TURKEY 


sat behind wire nettings in luxurious boxes 
and the Sultan in his court box, whilst 
Shakespeare, Goethe and Moliere held the 
stage. It was a weird experience for the 
foreign guest actors who performed before 
this empty house and who heard only the 
giggling of unseen listeners and the rust- 
ling of precious silk gowns. 

The Young Turkish Revolution had an 
enormous influence on the further develop- 
ment. It released the theatre from the 
suppression under which it had suffered 
during Abdul Hamid’s reign. It became 
possible to say and to write what one 
thought, and to perform what interested the 
Turkish people vitally, An era of unrestricted 
realism set in, and the stage was con- 
vulsed under the waves of political 
enthusiasm which were set loose by the 
daring march of the Young Turks on 
Constantinople in 1908. A large number 
of patriotic dramas, the foremost of them 
the three-act play ‘‘ Watan,’’ were 
created in that period. They constitute 
the first purely Turkish Theatre in the 
modern sense. The dominating dramatic 
problems were the fight between absolutism 
and constitutionalism, between personal 
obligations and national duty, etc. The 
leading Turkish dramatist, Hussein 
Dshahids, succeeded in _ creating a 
school of dramatists who created a simple 
and pure Turkish style, using a language 
which was at last a medium into which 
the European plays could be translated. 
There was, however, still one grave dis- 
advantage against which the Turkish 
Theatre had to prevail. The Koran forbids 
the participation of women in_ public 
functions such as plays, and in the 
numerous theatres which sprung up after 
the revolution, women could attend in 
their veils, but they were not permitted 
to act. This was the cause for another 
curious development, all female roles were 
gradually taken by Jewesses, Armenians 
and Greek women, who exercised a very 
beneficial influence on the development of 
the Turkish Theatre. 

Finally, the new order of things under 
Kemal brought the complete liberation of 
the Turkish stage. There exists already a 
large number of Turkish actresses, and 
the introduction of Latin script as well as 


the simplification of the grammar have 
cleared the way for the Young Turkish 
Dramatists. It is as yet too early to 
measure and to _ criticise, and any 
enumeration of our leading playrights 
would be a mere sound of names to 
English _ readers. But you will be 
interested to know that there is ‘a 
vigorous and original generation of 
Turkish writers basing their work partly 
on the oldest Karagoes subjects, partly 
taking their material from modern life 
and representing it in a very modern form, 
slightly influenced by post-Gogol Russian 
and Mid-European ideas, but always with 
a strong undercurrent of original Turkish 
feeling. 

Apart from various private theatres, a 
National Theatre is now in existence at 
which about the same number of Turkish 
plays is being perfomed as of translations 
of European works. 

It is as yet impossible to speak of a 
Turkish opera, and fortunately it is 
equally impossible to detect anything like 
a Turkish musical comedy. Musically 
we are but a poorly gifted people, but 
good European music is greatly 
appreciated here. European artists have 
success with all their concerts, and the 
Government have recently erected a 
conservatoire in Stambul where under the 
guidance of European teachers, a large 
number of keen students are working. 
There is even a plan in existence to erect 
shortly a large Opera House, but this can 
hardly be realised in the near future. 





THE COLLEGIATE CLUB 


The members of this club are all ‘* Old Boys ” 
of Brondesbury College, a well-known and success- 
ful local establishment, and they are taking up 
dramatics seriously, Having produced several 
sketches and minor plays with much success, and 
to the satisfaction of their audiences, they decided 
to embark on a more ambitious scheme, and to 
present a play of several acts. They selected the 
comedy, in three acts, ‘‘ Square Crooks,’’ and had 
the advantage of Mr. P. H. Rolfe as producer and 
trainer, and his efforts were crowned with com- 
plete success. They acted the play in St. Gabriel’s 
Hall, Cricklewood, on Tuesday night, March ‘ 
and had a very large and appreciative audience, 
who gave the performers a very cordial welcome. 

The players met with an enthusiastic reception 
at the close. 
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A NEW BOOK ON STAGE LIGHTING 


Reviewed by 


O those interested in the Art of the 


Theatre the publication of a new 
volume dealing exclusively with Stage- 


lighting is bound to be of interest because 
until now there have been only two such 


books available, one English and one 
German. 
This new book comes from America* 


and is a most conscientious study of all 
the practical details of the subject. In many 
parts it is highly technical, but it is cer- 
tainly a book to be studied by all theatre 
workers . It deals principally with American 
practice and although American technical 
terms differ slightly from ours there should 
be but little difficulty in mastering them. 

One fact emerges at once—America is 
more alive to the requirements of the 
modern theatre than is England. In 
America the electrician and his equipment 
the servants of the proucer, whereas 
in this country the producer is frequently 
made to feel that he is at the mercy of 
some firm of contractors, whose only interest 
lies in selling a mass of equipment regard- 
less of its usefulness. 

The book covers the whole subject from 
the History of Stage-lighting—Electrical 
Details, Light, Colour, Equipment, Control 
—to Methods and Practice. 

The chief fault that readers in this 
country will find with the book is its price, 
and certainly one feels that it could, with- 
out sacrificing anything, be considerably 
condensed, The author is prodigal of words 
and particularly at the beginning of the 
chapter on Control he might well have 
‘* cut the cackle and come to the ‘osses ’ 


are 


to the extent of eight pages. Some of 
the illustrations, too, assume a very low 


standard of intelligence in the reader; for 
instance on page 161 it should be hardly 
necessary actually to picture the right and 
wrong way to burn lamps (in four line- 
drawings) after the very clear and simple 


statement in the text on this point. Con- 
densation of text and reduction in the 


* Stage-Lighting, By Theodore Fuchs. 6 + 
93}; 492 pp.; 250 illus, Little Brown and Co., 
Boston, 1929. £2 2s. 
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number of illustrations would have enabled 
the book to be produced at a more reason- 
able price. While on the subject of illustra- 
tions | cannot help remarking that the 
half-tone reproductions of photographs are 
not of a very high quality, though the book 
itself is well bound and printed in good 
readable type. 

Perhaps the best things in the book are 
the truly excellent sections on switch-boards 
assembly, desirable features, descript- 
tions of outstanding makes, methods of 
interlocking control. From the account 
and illustrations of the Yale University 
Theatre switch-board (New Haven Connec- 
ticut) designed by Stanley R. McCandless 





and built by the Trumbull Electric 
Manufacturing Co. it seems safe to say 


that Yale has the finest theatre switch- 
board in the world. Having seen most of the 
famous European and New York switch- 
boards I can say that none of them give 
the flexibility and ease of control that 
the Yale board offers. It is ideal for any 
Art or Experimental theatre. 

In this country successful attempts have 
been, and are being, made to obtain greater 
switch-board flexibility (what Mr. Fuchs 
calls ‘‘ proportional simultaneous dimming ’ 
and which we call‘‘differential dimming ’’) 
by the use of hydraulic control. So far 
hydraulic control apparatus although in 
limited use here is not on the market as 
standard plant, but it has one very great 
advantage in that it gives distant control 
of both switches and dimmers from any 
point desired, say from the auditorium, 
without any difficult questions being raised 
by licensing authorities or insurance com- 
panies, as is often the case with electrical 
systems in the front of the house. It is 
surprising that this system of control is 
not mentioned, as work has been done in 
America upon it and it seems the great hope 
of the future. 

My own requirements for a stage switch- 
board are :— 

(1) That during any scene the lighting 

shall be capable of control by one 
master electrician. 
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A NEW BOOK ON 


(2) Instantaneous, total silent black-outs. 
(3) Dimmers in every circuit which can 
be interlocked so that any given 
number may be operated together 
at different speeds and if necessary 
in opposite directions. 
All this can be done, and done simply, by 
hydro-electric control. 

Although the book is written principally 
for the commercial theatre and for pro- 
fessional electricians and electrical engin- 
eers, it is easy to see that the author’s 
sympathies are with the Art and Experl- 
mental theatre, and he devotes considerable 
space to the needs of the amateur. There 
are detailed instructions for making 
apparatus for the amateur theatre and the 
section dealing with dimmers is excellent 
and helpful; so are many of the tables as :— 
‘Beam spread angles with lenses of 
various diameters and focal lengths—Sizes 
of projected images from ‘effect’ 
lanterns.”’ 


The concluding chapter on ‘‘ Methods 


and Practice ’’ while sound is very con- 
servative, and applies more to_ the 
commercial theatre. Guidance for those 


planning less orthodox playhouses would 
have been welcome, with special reference 
to the ‘‘ Little ’’ theatres of which America 
has every right to be very proud. 

While our commercial theatre in England 
is content to mark time it is otherwise with 
the cinema. Every week we see new 
‘* Super-Cinemas ’’ opened, and if we take 
the trouble to visit them critically and 
inspect the back-stage arrangements, we 
find the latest types of equipment. The 
American types of ‘‘ pre-set’? switch- 
boards with embedded-plate type dimmers 
incorporated in them are the order of the 
day. This book then should be in demand 
in England, and should be studied by all 
firms interested in theatre and cinema 
installations. 


The second Club-Room Debate took place at 8 
Adelphi Terrace on April 19. In spite of spirited 
Opposition from Mr. Compton Mackenzie, Miss 
Naomi Royde-Smith carried her motion, ‘* That the 
Broadcast Play is an unsatisfactory form of Art,” 
by a two-thirds majority. A full report of the 
Debate appears in ‘‘ The Listener ’’ for April 24. 


STAGE LIGHTING 


“THE WORLD TO PLAY 
WITH" 


By Constance Smedley. Duckworth. 


’ 


“* Crusaders.’ 
15s. 


““The World to Play With.”” By Ashley Dukes. 

Oxford University Press. 6s. 

HE name of Mr. Ashley Dukes’s little 

volume of theatre essays gives the right 
title also for a notice of Miss Constance 
Smedley’s volume of reminiscences which she 
calls ‘‘Crusaders.’’ Much of her book deals 
with matters outside the scope of drama, but 
at least one-third of it—and that an impor- 
tant third—tells the story of Miss Smedley’s 
adventures in community drama which have 
culminated in the foundation of the Green- 
leaf Theatre. Miss Smedley has never 
regarded the art of the stage from an aca- 
demic point of view, but as a part of that 
great world which she has _ always 
approached in the spirit of a child and with 
all a child’s power of endowing the 
most trivial objects in the nursery with 
a romantic and, therefore, inviolate signi- 
ficance. Those who read these delightfui 
pages will not only find the record of a 
life spent in constant touch with many of 
the most interesting movements of the day, 
but also more than a hint of the atmosphere 
which nurtured the beginnings of the British 
Drama League. 

Turning to Mr. Ashley Dukes’s volume 
we find a collection of essays, all of a pecu- 
liar finish and gracefulness, and all con- 
taining the pith of sound sense. Read 
him, for instance, on the subject of ‘‘ Stage 
Directions.’’ Within the compass of a few 
pages, and in an essay dealing with a small 
sideline of the problem of play-writing, you 
will find the suggestion of his whole philo- 
sophy of the right relation between the 
dramatist, the actor and the producer. 

*“ No stage direction can give dignity, character 
or measure to a performance. The things that 
really matter. . . are beyond the playwright’s con- 
trol, unless, indeed, that control be exercised in an 
inward harmony of speech and action that imposes 


an outward harmony of presentation by the very 
nature of its being.’’ 


The book, in short, is suggestive in the 
best sense of the word, and, should form an 
admirable gift from any lover of the theatre 
to another. 

G. A. W. 
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HE annual meeting of the Drama 

League at 8 Adelphi Terrace on Friday 
afternoon, June 28, will synchronize with the 
tenth anniversary of the League’s foundation. 
On the same evening it is proposed to hold 
a dinner at which we hope that all members 
and friends of the League, who can, will 
be present. Full particulars will be circu- 
lated in due course, but in the meanwhile 
we remind members that any items for the 
agenda of the annual meeting should be 
in the hands of the Secretary not later than 
June 1. Nominations for the Council, duly 
proposed and seconded should also be 
sent in by the same date. The main busi- 
ness of the meeting will probably be con- 
cerned with the Council’s suggestions for 
the amendment of the rules, particularly 
in regard to provincial representation on 
the Council and the institution of the 
Autumn Conference as part of the League’s 
official machinery. 
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The Easter School at King’s College for 
Women, Campden Hill, was this year an 
unqualified success. A slightly smaller con- 
gress of students (actually over eighty assem- 
bled on the opening day) proved an almost 
ideal number for the purposes of serious 
study. The classes held by Miss Elsie 
Fogerty and Mr. Norman Page, were much 
appreciated, and the lectures by Dr. F. S. 
Boas, Mr. James Laver, Mr. Harold Ridge, 
Miss Marjorie Gullan, Mr. Philip Ahier 
and others drew audiences which included 
many members of the general public. Miss 
Margaret Macnamara may feel _ well 
encouraged to proceed with the organization 
of the Summer Schools at Fairlight and St. 
Andrews which bid fair to be a considerable 
holiday attraction for stage amateurs of 
every kind. 
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During the Conference the National 
Festival of Community Drama held its 
Final at Wyndham’s Theatre, most kindly 
lent for the purpose by Mr. Leon M. Lion, 
Mr. Lewis Casson and Mr. Charles 
Macdona. That event is fully dealt with 
on another page. We regret that we have 
no space to give an adequate report of the 
Junior London Festival which held its own 
Final at the St. Pancras People’s Theatre 
on Saturday evening, April 6. Over thirty- 
eight clubs had entered for this Festival, in 
the two classes, Senior and Junior (for 
players under eighteen years of age). 
The winners in each class were, respec- 
tively, the London Association of Old 
Scholars’ Clubs in ‘* Michael’’ and the 
St. Matthews Boys’ Club in the Forum 
scene from ‘‘ Julius Cesar.” Miss Maude 
Scott delivered the final adjudication. We 
much regret the enforced absence of 
Edward Lewis to whom the success 
of the whole enterprise owes everything. 


X 


very 
Mr 


Those who are planning a holiday in 
England this summer, should not forget 
Sir Barry Jackson’s season at Malvern, 
which is to be held during the last fortnight 
in August, at which a new play by Mr. 
Bernard Shaw is to be performed. Miss 
Elsie Fogerty is also conducting a Summer 
School during the period of the Festival. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


Reviewed by Norman Marshall 


‘‘ Great Modern British Plays.’’ 
Marriott. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 

‘The School Drama in England.”’ 
Motter. Longmans. las. 

‘Isadora Duncan.”’ Studies by Arnold Genthe. 
Mitchell Kennerley. 16s. 


OWADAYS anthologists have become a 
Nieastious race who usually offer their books 

with a diffident air, elaborately disclaiming 
any intention of being pontifical, disarming the 
reviewer by studiously avoiding a too definite state- 
ment of the purpose of their anthology. So it is 
refreshing to find an anthologist as courageous as 
Mr. Marriott, who recklessly uses the word 
is in the title of his book and plainly states 


Edited by J. W: 


By T. H. Vail 


ee 
great 


that his method has been “‘ first to select authors 
who are standard-bearers in the modern British 
dramatic movement, and second, to isolate from 


the works of each selected author the play exhibit- 
ing him at his most significant.’’ Unfortunately, 
the list of plays which Mr. Marriott has chosen 
simply does not stand up to the ordeal of being 
judged by his own standard. The omission of plays 
by Shaw and Barrie is explained by difficulties of 
copyright, but there are other serious omissions 
which Mr. Marriott does not apparently consider 
it necessary to explain. The most astonishing of 
these is the absence of any play by Mr. Granville- 
Barker. However, there was, no doubt, some 
excellent practical reason why Mr. Granville-Barker 
could not be represented, as it is inconceivable that 
any editor would of his own free will omit Mr. 
Granville-Barker from an anthology of ‘* standard- 
bearers in the modern British dramatic movement.”’ 

Several of the plays included have rather doubtful 
claims to their position. For instance, although 
‘“ Milestones,’’ ‘‘ Outward Bound’’ and ‘ The 
White Chateau ”? are all extremely sound plays, it 
is a little surprising to find them labelled as being 
among the twenty most important plays of the last 
fifty years. And I imagine that few people will 
agree that *‘ The Young Idea ’? shows Mr. Coward 
“at his most significant.’’ ‘* Pygmalion and 
Galatea’? and Rudolf Besier’s ‘‘ The Virgin God- 
dess ’’ rather feebly represent the more imaginative 
kind of play-writing, so the absence of Flecker and 
Masefield is all the more surprising. Synge, Wilde, 
Houghton and Monkhouse are other absentees for 
whom one feels there ought to have been some 
explanation. If the standard of selection had been 
uniforinly high it would have been unreasonable to 
grumble at the omission of some of these authors, 
but it is irritating to be offered so haphazard a 
selection of plays after the grandiloquent preface 
has assured us that we will find ‘* in one volume 
a microcosm of those sure glories of artistic accom- 
plishment which have made the names of British 
authors illustrious upon the playbills of the world.” 
However, the fact remains that here in one book 
are nineteen good plays (I doubt if a single one of 
them deserves the title of ‘‘ great’’) which, if 
bought singly, would cost between three and four 
shillings. There is no need to enlarge on the useful- 
ness of such a book to play-reading societies, and 


1 imagine that there are few people whose shelves 
are so well stocked that they will not find this 
book a cheap and convenient way of acquiring 
some of the plays they do not already possess. In 
appearance it is much less gross and bloated than 
is usual with ** omnibus ’’ volumes. ‘ 


Mr. Vail Motter, in his book on ‘* The School 
Drama in England,’’ combines a vast amount of 
scholarship of an unusual kind with an attractively 
readable style. But although I found every page 
of the book interesting, I would willingly have 
sacrificed some of the history for a longer and 
more discursive chapter on the school drama of the 
present day. As it is, Mr. Motter says just enough 
to reveal the soundness of his views and whet our 
appetite for more of his opinions on the subject. The 
moral which he draws from his researches is that 
** If the schools of to-day are <o profit by the history 
of their own drama, they wiil present plays written 
for them, often by themselves and other plays of such 
a nature as to be beyond the scope of the ordinary 
theatre. Such a programme must not be interpreted 
as a suggestion that the schools limit themselves 
to what are in some quarters scornfully called 
classics. There is, perhaps, a'ready too rauch un- 
intelligent murdering of Shakespeare and Sheridan 
in particular, and too universal a falling back upon 
stodgy antiquities in the name of art and education. 
I have even heard that there are schoolmasters 
wwho think Shakespeare the only permissible author 
for the school stage.’? The account of present-day 
dramatic activities in the schools makes depressing 
reading on the whole, but as Mr. Motter has limited 
his investigations to the nine public schools specified 
by the Royal Commission of 1861, sevreal schools 
taking a particular intelligent interest in the drama 
are not mentioned. The most encouraging thing in 
the book is the list of plays performed at Rugby 
since 1920, which includes ‘“‘ Strife,’’ ‘‘ Pompey the 
Baile’s Strand,’’ ‘‘ An Enemy of the People,” 
Great,’’ ‘‘ Captain Brassbound’s Conversion,’’ ‘* On 
‘* Robert E. Lee,’’ ‘* Danton,’’ ‘* The Voysey In- 
heritance,’’ ‘* The Whiteheaded Boy,’’ ‘‘ The Con- 
quering Hero,’’ ‘*‘ The New Sin ”’ and ‘‘ The Faith- 
ful.’’ 

Mr. Arnold Genthe’s collection of photographs of 
Isadora Duncan, made during her visits to America 
in 1915 and 1918, will probably disappoint those 
who never saw her dance. As the preface points 
out, it was never easy to coax Isadora Duncan into 
a photographer’s studio. ‘* Like a wild and wise 
animal she fied from those who sought to catch 
the essence of her—which was motion—by making 
her stand still.’’ Writing of these studies, Isadora 
Duncan declared that ‘“‘ Arnold Genthe has taken 
many pictures of me which are not representations 
of my physical being, but representations of my 
soul, and one of them is my very soul indeed.”’ 
The head-and-shoulder studies seem to me much 
more successful than the full-length dance poses, 
but perhaps the real value of these is not so much 
in the photographs themselves, beautiful though 
they are, as in the way they will stir the memories 
of those who saw her dance. 
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*DRAMA SOCIETIES AND THE LAW 


By Holford Knight 


(Barrister-at-Law) 


HE abounding energy of the amateur 
dramatic movement is a significant 


portent of the British stage. But the 
local societies have to work within the 
limits of old and out-of-date statutes. For 


the law has failed to take account of 
modern changes. We must await the 
arrival of a Government _ sufficiently 
enlightened to safeguard ’’ the liberty 
of the stage by providing generously for 
its development. Meanwhile, some 
practical difficulties have arisen which the 
Council of the League have had under 
consideration. Hence, it was thought 
some guidance would be of service. 

Three specific difficulties are being met 
with: (1) as to unlicensed performances, 
(2) relating to plays in churches and chapels, 
and (3) the application of Entertainment 
Tax to play-readings. 

First, the distinction between a_ public 
and 4 private performance must be kept 


sé 


in mind. No licence is required for the 
private performance of a _ stage play. 
But public performances can take place 


legally only in buildings licensed for the 
purpose. Whether a performance is open 
to the public or not is a question of fact, 
according to a decided case. (Maloney v. 
Lingard, 1898). As far back as 1865 
(Wigan v. Strange) it was also decided 
that whether a particular entertainment 
is a play is a question of fact. 
Individual cases must be determined on 
their own merits, but _ responsible 
committees should exercise care while the 
old law remains unchanged. 

It is useless any longer relying upon the 
blind eye of the law which has recovered 
the power of vision. The degree of 
vision varies in different localities but the 
eye of the law is open. In Manchester, 
it appears to be wide open. In the more 
easy-going south, it lifts unsteadily. But 
appearances are deceptive. Always 
cultivate the friendliest relations with the 
police. Consult the constable in case of 


stage 





* From an Address to the Easter School, King’s 
College for Women, April 5, 1929. 
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difficulty. But do not ask him to the 
show—for he is a member of the public! 
As to churches and chapels, they are 
obviously not places for the public 
performances of stage plays. Nor, in my 
view, is it reasonable to present in a 
church a play which is a stock piece of 
the commerical theatre. It is simply ask- 
ing for trouble. On the other hand, the 
authorities at this time of day could and 
would have no objection to the production 
of suitable presentations in religious build- 
ings. Indeed, the putting on of Miracle 
Plays and Moralities in modern settings 
should not be discouraged, but to avoid 
trouble (and critics abound) these affairs 


should be under the authority of the 
sect concerned. I think the Theatres 
Act, 1843, might be amended to exclude 
from its operation buildings exempted 
from rating by municipal statutes as 
religious buildings. 

Finally, the recent decision applying 


Entertainment Tax to play-readings came 


as a_ surprise. The tax has been in 
operation since 1916 and societies must 
no longer disregard the possible legal 


consequences of this part of their work. 
The governing principle of the Act is 
directed to entertainments to which 
admission is obtained by payment. Hence, 
readings run for profit are clearly tax- 
able. And the regulations even provide 
for taxing subscriptions for a series of 
private events from members of a club or 
association. I question the legality of 
this latter procedure, but it has not been 
tested in the courts. Meanwhile, societies 
should endeavour to comply with the 
exception under the Act, namely, ‘‘ That 
the entertainment is of a wholly educational 
character (any question on that point to be 
determined in case of difference by the 
Board of Education ”)—Sec. 1 (5) (B). 
The foregoing and other difficulties of 
the great amateur dramatic movement 
should receive the attention of Parliament. 
Candidates might well be asked about 
them. The law must be made to fit the case. 
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THE PLAY IN THE SCHOOL 
VIL—PROGRAMME AND ORGANIZATION 


By a Schoolmaster-Producer 


CHOOL dramatic work in Utopia is 

so delightful that one is often tempted 
to write about it. But Utopia is inhabited 
by Utopians, and this gives it such incal- 
culable advantages that we in England, 
with all our imperfections on our head, are 
apt to be discouraged by the comparison— 
or irritated. So this article, which is 
required to be severely practical, will give 
merely a plain account of what has been 
done in a Surrey Grammar School during 
the past seven years, in the hope that the 
imperfections of the scheme may incite 
other schools to improve upon it. 

The Dramatic Society’s work naturally 
concentrates upon the dramatic ‘ occa- 
sions ’ in the school year, which are four: 

1. Speech Day Play, in September. 
This has several times enabled the Society 
to do its best work. So far the choice 
has always been a modern one-act play, 
ranging from ‘* The Poetasters of 
Ispahan ” and ‘‘ The Rehearsal” (Baring) 
to ‘‘ Campbell of Kilmohr.” 

2. Christmas Plays, at the end of the 
winter term. An afternoon performance 
given free to the school, and two evening 
performances to the public. (Reserved 
seats 1s. others 6d.) The “ bill” consists 
of three short plays, sometimes abridg- 
ments, but usually modern one-act plays, 
chosen for contrast: e.g., farce, tragedy 
and morality. Two of these plays are pro- 
duced by senior boys; for the third the 
producer is responsible. This Christmas 
programme has proved to be of great value. 
It gives an excellent opportunity to the 
boy-producers, and a chance for younger 
actors to show what they can do, and for 
the society to experiment in lighting, 
staging, and in types of play which 
it might hesitate to attempt in three-act 
form, such as fantasy and poetic tragedy. 
The chief successes have been ‘‘ The Beau 
of Bath,” ‘‘ Michael,” ‘‘ Allison’s Lad,” 
“Thirty Minutes in a Street,’’ ‘* Colom- 
bine,’’ ‘‘ Tom Thumb the Great ’’ and ‘‘ A 
Man of Ideas.’’ The Christmas plays are 


a preliminary trial and training ground for 
the next ‘‘ occasion.’’ 

3. The ‘ Big Play,’ given in the first 
week of March. An afternoon performance 
for the school (admission, 1s.), and three 


evening performances for the public 
(reserved seats, 2s.; others 1s.) This is 


the chief dramatic event of the year, and 
the most strenuous, for like the Christmas 
plays it is given in a hired hall, with a 
very inconvenient stage, so that scenery 
and lighting apparatus have to be installed 
under difficulties at hectic speed. The 
chief successes have been ‘‘ Captain Brass- 
bound’s Conversion,’’ ‘‘ Henry IV, Part 
I,’’ ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer ’’ and ‘‘ The 
Cardinal.’’ ‘* Ancient and modern ”’ plays 
have heen chosen alternately. 

4. Junior School Prizegiving Play, in 


July. This is performed by Illa boys, the 
producer being responsible. A modern 


one-act play has always been chosen, and 
the most successful have been ‘“‘ Catherine 
Parr” (Baring) and ‘‘ The Princess and 
the Woodcutter’’ (Milne). This play, 
which is rehearsed in form, is the culmina- 
tion of the year’s oral work in English and 
an opportunity for discovering actors of 
promise. It is a defect in the Society’s 
work, not yet overcome, that these young 
actors. can rarely be given parts again for 
two or three years; but the form-room acting 
of Shakespeare and of modern one-act 
plays gives them some opportunities and 
the producer, who is the English master, 
encourages acting talent. 

The idea behind all the Society’s work 
is that the boy, who is to be treated as an 
individual person, is of more importance 
than the play (or the audience), but that the 
highest individual development is reached 
through team-work, and that corporate 
creation of a work of dramatic art is of 
great educational value. An actor is some- 
times given a better part than he merits, 
nearly always with good results. There 
have been a number of cases of boys 
benefiting very noticeably in mind and 
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character from the Society’s work, and 
there has been no trouble with self-conceit 
or jealousy. Responsibility has been pro- 
gressively delegated to boys, so that the 
electrician and stage-manager are now 
important people and several holders of 
these offices have distinguished themselves. 
During performances the stage-manager 
assumes full control of the stage, and the 
producer has been gratified to find himself 
rather in the way on several occasions. 
Lighting equipment includes an elaborate 
switchboard, three liquid dimmers, and 
battens and flood-lights fitted with slides for 
gelatines. These have all been made—and 
well made—by the electricians and their 
allies at surprisingly low cost, the work 
being based, with modifications, on Mr. 
Harold Ridge’s invaluable books. The 
acquisition of a grey gauze sky-cloth which is 
a good substitute for a cyclorama has stimu- 
lated lighting experiments, not the least 
valuable part of which is that they give 





scientifically-minded boys an interest in 
obtaining artistic results. Stage-settings 


and properties are designed by the Pro- 
ducer and made from his rough drawings 
or verbal instructions, with slight super- 
vision. The best and most intelligent work 
is often done by the ‘‘ duffers’’? of the 
class-rooms, and there is much more 
enthusiasm for this than for the ordinary 
school manual-work, because it is purpose- 


ful. Much of this work, and all the 
rehearsing, except for the Junior School 
play, are done out of school hours. 


Rehearsals usually take about ten days 
for the Speech Day play, four weeks for the 
Christmas plays, and six weeks for the 
‘* Bie Play.’’ Rehearsal hours are 30-60 
minutes a day, and two or three hours on 
Saturday morning. There is no interfer- 
ence with school work except during the 
week of the ‘‘ Big Play.”’ 

The Society has acquired a constitution 


by accumulation of precedents. The 
executive committee consists of the pro- 
ducer, as chairman; a secretary, whose 


duties are nominal; a junior treasurer, who 
keeps the accounts and the box-office—a 
good deal of work; and two _ other 
members. The stage-manager is co-opted 
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THE SCHOOL 
when he has won his spurs. This 
committee, which usually comprises the 


leading actors, deals with all questions, 
including choice of play (from a consid- 
erable number submitted by the producer) 
and casting. It is usual to choose the plays 
which can be cast most satisfactorily, 
always with an eye to variety and a pre- 
ference for large casts. (On several 
occasions every form in the upper and 
middle school has been represented in the 


cast.) That the casting is done by the 
leading actors has rarely caused any 
difficulty, and though the producer~ has 


sometimes found himself unhappily in a 
minority of one, he has never had to 
exercise a right of veto, The committee 
is elected annually by the Society, which 
includes every actor who has taken part 
in any production and those craftsmen 
(elected by the committee) who have 
rendered good service. 


The producer is responsible for all busi- 
ness management except seating arrange- 
ments and sale of tickets : another member 
of the staff supervises these, and the actual 
work is done by the junior treasurer. 
Advertisement is by a few small bills of 
unusual design and chiefly by small printed 
announcements of the play, which the 
boys distribute to their parents and to 
everyone in the neighbourhood who is 
interested, A regular audience has _ been 
secured, and receipts have risen from £719 
in the first year to £g1 in the seventh. 
As a result the Society has always been 
self-supporting and unsubsidised from the 
first, although there is no membership 
subscription and no expenses whatever are 
incurred by the members—a point of some 
importance because the actors include a 
number of scholars from poor homes. 
There has, of course, been no deliberate 
money-making, but every year the profits 





g, 
have made possible the purchase of new 
equipment, and this sense of continuous 
progress has contributed to the members’ 
esprit de corps: they seem always to have 
combined hard work with loyalty, 
enthusiasm and high-spirited enjoyment of 
every production. 
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KATE HARDCASTLI AND MARLOW 


IN GUILDFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL'S 
RECENT PRODUCTION OTF ** SHI 
STOOPS TO CONQUE i 

The stage setting was made in the 
school workshops 





























THE THEATRE WORK OF HANS 
STROHBACH 


HE recent opera festival at Cologne 

with its remarkable series of produc- 
tions by Herr Hans Strohbach ought to have 
done much to convince some of the sceptical 
that opera properly produced is most 
emphatically something more than just an 
indigestible mixture of various arts which 
will not blend, It is the task of the producer 
of opera to interpret both the play and the 
music, and to find for each opera a style 
of production which will combine the two 
and create a complete and satisfying unity 
between the appeals to the eye and the ear. 
Obviously the opera house is the last place 
for the producer who attempts to subdue 
every play to his own pet style of produc- 
tion, and one of Herr’ Strohbach’s 
strongest points is that he has no pet 
theories, no fixed style, and is extraordin- 
arily receptive and sympathetic to the 
moods of a very wide range of operas. 

It was as a designer that Herr Strohbach 
first joined the theatre. One of the most 
notable examples of his early work with 
the Volkstheater in Berlin were his designs 
for Toller’s ‘‘ Masses and Man,’’ which 
are well known in this country and are 


included in the published version of the 
play. After gaining further experience in 


Berlin as a producer as well as designer, 
he became regisseur of opera in Breslau, 
and from there he was appointed to 
Cologne. In the ordinary theatre it is an 
open question whether much is gained by 
the producer being his own designer. A 
producer and designer working in close and 
sympathetic collaboration stimulate one 
another's imagination so that the result is 
usually a richer and finer production than if 
it had been the work of a single mind. But 
in opera the whole problem of achieving 
unity is so much more difficult that it is an 
enormous gain when producer and designer 
are one. It is difficult to imagine Hert 
Strohbach’s production being so successful 
were he not his own designer. 

Mozart provides the severest test of an 
opera producer, as it is a type of opera 
requiring an unusually detailed and polished 
method of acting which at the same time 
must at every moment of the performance 


be in perfect harmony with the music. 
‘“‘ Figaro,’’ one of Herr Strohbach’s early 
productions, is done in a brilliantly success- 
ful expressionistic Baroque setting which 
catches the spirit of the play to perfection; 
but here and there the production of the 
acting reveals the weakness of a producer 
who has been apprenticed to the stage as 
an artist and not as an actor. In his later 
Mozart productions this weakness is com- 
pletely overcome and the whole series shows 
Herr Strohbach at his happiest. Two of 
the most interesting are ‘‘ Cosi Fan Tutti,’’ 
produced almost entirely without scenery 
on a revolving platform set against a 
silver-grey background, and ‘‘ Seraglio,’’ 
in which the permanent set is a silver 
house built on a turntable so that different 
aspects are revealed in different scenes. 
A completely different kind of producing 
in which Herr Strohbach’s training as an 
artist finds full scope is the finely dramatic 
grouping of the crowds in operas such as 
‘* Turandot,’’ Hindemith’s ‘‘ Cardillac,”’ 
and Honnegger’s ‘‘ Judith.”’ 


An extremely interesting experiment 
which completely justified itself was the 
productions of Braunfel’s ‘‘ Don Gil ”’ in 
settings which gave the effect of a. crayon 
drawing in black and white. There is an 
obvious danger of monotony in such a 
scheme, but a surprising amount of varia- 
tion was effected by the use of delicate 
shading. 


Of the productions seen at the Cologne 
festival last month perhaps the most perfect 
was Debussy’s ‘‘ Pelleas and Melisande.”’ 
The settings, the lighting, the costumes, 
the grouping, every movement and gesture, 
all combined to give a perfect representa- 
tion of the music. The mood of the opera 
is delicate and elusive in the extreme, but 
Herr Strohbach’s production, which relied 
to a large extent on subtle and expressive 
lighting, captured every varying shade of 
meaning in the music and the words. The 
performance proved once again how deeply 
moving is the result when music and the 
play are perfectly mated. 


N. M. 
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*““ EVERYMAN ” AT CITIZEN HOUSE, BATH. 


A most remarkable production, holding the atten- 
tion from beginning to end, very moving, very 
lovely. The scenery is exquisite, designed and 
chiefly made by one actor, and the splendour of 
the dresses and the colouring could not be bettered 
on any stage. The lighting contributed to this; 
there is someone here with perfect taste and skill. 
The actors spoke well and moved well, some with 
distinction. In the scene when God calls Death, 
God is a voice only, but on the stage is set a 
white throne, the design on the back in gold. 
Death is in black velvet robe, with hood 
and half mask, and he speaks in clear ringins; 
impersonal tones until *‘ Everyman, thou art mad ”’ 
rose to scorn bitter and withering. In the banquet 
scene especially there is much by-play done with 
seeming ease and effect, and when Death appears 
behind the revellers a short reiterated drum roll is 
heard and the company, with expressions of fear 
and terror, slowly come down the, steps and vanish 
through the audience. One guest only, a woman, 
goes up to Everyman, but the last guest beckons 
and holds out his hand and she lets him lead her 
away. The difficult part of Everyman is well sus- 
tained and the most beautiful scene of all is the 
grave scene, with its exquisite setting and lighting, 
Everyman spiritualized with Good Deeds helping 
much to make it so beautiful. 

The subject matter: life, death, sin, repentance, 
submission, these are familiar to all as a part of 
every man’s experience. The players have not to 
of God, they all stand with one accord in reverent 
imagination. They act of what they know, and 
if they concentrate on the personification of that 
which is their part, they can do it with conviction, 
with emotion, with beauty. How much they feel 
themselves identified with the spirit of the play 
and their complete unselfconsciousness is shown 
when the players behind the scenes hear the Voice 
of God they all stand with one accord in reverent 
silence. Not at all of themselves are they thinking, 
but of their message to the human kind, and this 
message they are able to deliver. 

; M. E. Ecknarp. 


LEEDS OUTLOOK PLAYERS 


When a very young society—so young that this 
is only its second venture—puts on ‘‘ Hay Fever,”’ 
one wonders what will happen. 

The Leeds Outlook Players did this on March 8, 
and got away with it; in fact, they gave a very 
creditable presentation indeed. This is a play 
which above all needs “ slickness ’’ in performance ; 
it didn’t always get this—no, not quite. It needs 
speed ; mostly it did get this. It needs intelligence, 
and this it got all the way through. Miss V. D. 
Fox, who played the lead, and shared the produc- 
tion, is to be congratulated. 


A. R. B. M. 
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THE ADELAIDE REPERTORY THEATRE 


The Adelaide Repertory Theatre has_ recently 
concluded its twenty-first year with a production of 
St. John Ervine’s play ‘‘ Mary, Mary.” 

The small Society formed in 1908 set forth in an 
honest attempt to produce works of creative literary 
drama, and early programmes show that plays by 
Barrie, Shaw, Ibsen, Lady Gregory, Arnold 
Bennett and Synge were offered to and accepted by 
the public. This was the first movement of its 
kind in Australia and has developed to such an 
extent that, in spite of a forced recess during the 
years of the war, over 150 plays have been pro 
duced by this Company. Latent work of Australian 
dramatists has also been fostered. 

In addition to plays produced in the Theatre, 
Club evenings are held regularly, when lectures 
and short plays are given. In these short plays 
new members who wish to take an active part in 
the Theatre are given an opportunity to prove 
themselves. 

Throughout the twenty-one years of the Adelaide 
Repertory Theatre’s activities its workers have 
always been amateur and honorary, and the theatre, 
having passed through adversities and financial 
difficulties, has attained a sound and _ satisfactory 
position. 7 


BRITISH EMPIRE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY. 
SOUTH-EAST LONDON BRANCH 
There are two extremes in the presentation of 
poetic drama. One is to crush the poetry into the 
semblance of modern prose: the other is to stress 
each line and caesura and modulate the rhythm 

by the book. 

rhe B.E.S.S. South-East London Branch, in their 
performance at Brockley of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” 
on Friday, March 15, and on the Saturday follow- 
ing, leaned towards the latter fault. The produc- 
tion was careful and the team work good; but the 
tendency to pause at the end of every line and at 
every caesura and to hang upon the intervening 
words so slowed the movement of the play that 
‘* the two hours’ traffic of our stage ’’ spread itself 
out to half as long again, and this notwithstanding 
copious cuts and whole scenes wisely omitted. 

In the B.E.S.S. production of ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,” every player (except the nurse, Lily 
Nesbit, who played her part with character) 
punctuated his lines by the book. Another point 
on which greater speed could have been achieved 
was in the matter of exits. An exit should be 
made if possible sharp on the last spoken word. 

The general presentation was good. The lighting 
of the tomb was very beautiful. In the bedroom 
scene when Juliet debates with Romeo as to 
whether the lark or nightingale had sung, the 
lighting should have suggested night, pearling to 
grey. The brilliant red sky was probably an 
electrician’s mistake. 


H. W. W. 
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THE LEEDS CIVIC PLAYHOUSE 
FourRTH SEASON 

Skilful organization and hard team work have 
again enabled the Leeds Civic Playhouse to carry 
on its bold policy of free admission successfully. 
During the past season it has played for nineteen 
weeks and staged ten full-length productions. 

The season opened in September with a drama- 
tized version of “ The Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ chiefly 
notable for the brilliant collaboration of Mr. 
Norman Marshall’s production and Mr. Hedley 
Brigg’s costume designs. Next followed the first 
production of ‘* The Canon in Residence,’? from 
the novel by Canon Whitchurch. Then the Play- 
house had Mr. Nugent Monck to produce ‘‘ The 
Tempest ’? on the lines of his Maddermarket pro- 
duction. After this came P. G. Wodehouse’s trans- 
lation of Molnar’s ‘* The Play’s the Thing,” pro- 
duced by Mr. Norman Marshall, Strangely 
enough, having regard to its unhappy fate in 
London, this was one of the biggest successes of 
the Playhouse season Next followed ‘* They 
Knew What They Wanted,”’ and then, during the 
first fortnight of the New Year, the Playhouse took 
one of its boldest steps yet and staged two plays 
daily: Sir Barry Jackson’s ‘*‘ The Children’s 
Christmas Party ’’ at 5 o’clock and J. R. Greg- 
son’s uproarious comedy, ‘“‘ T. Marsdens’”’ at 8. 
The next production was L. Cranmer Byng’s East- 
ern play ‘* Salma,’’ which ran for three weeks and 
gave the well-known Yorkshire artist, Mr. Albert 
Wainwright, great scope to display his rich sense 
of colour and design. Then came ‘* The Unknown 
Warrior,’’ for which a professional cast was engaged. 
Here again the Playhouse production scored a big 
success where other managements have been less 
successful. One begins to feel that perhaps the 
educational aims of the Playhouse are _ being 
attained and that it is drawing to itself an audience 
which recognizes and appreciates the best. The 
concluding play of the season was ‘“‘ The Silver 
Cord ’’—a venturesome choice for a company of 
amateurs, but one which proved well justified. 

The subscribers to the Playhouse number over 
4,000, and it is hoped that during next season this 
number will reach the 5,000 mark. 

FrREDK. H. SPENCER 


KENDAL PLAYERS 

Although serious troubles had hampered their 
work, the Kendal Players were most successful 
in their production of ‘‘ The Lie,’? by Henry 
Arthur Jones, which they have recently presented 
at Hull. 

The leading part, that of Elinor, was to have 
been taken by Miss Baxter but, unhappily, she 
fell ill two days before the production. The 
Kendal Players appealed for help to the British 
Drama League, who were fortunate enough to be 
able to send Miss Madeleine Elliott to take the 
part. Miss Elliott had never acted in this play 
before and at only a few hours’ notice was able 
not only to memorize the very long part but to 
give a performance which proved an amazingly 
live piece of work. The production was interesting 
throughout and the hall was full to capacity. 


DERBY, NORMANTON ROAD CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH LITERARY AND DEBAT- 
ING SOCIETY 
On Tuesday, April 9, the above Society (which 
is affiliated to The British Drama League) was 
favoured with a visit from Dr. L. du Garde Peach, 
who gave a talk on ‘‘ Humour.”? The talk was 
most entertaining and the pleasing manner in which 
it was given and the many humourous anecdotes 
used by Dr. Peach to illustrate his lecture soon 
won him the hearts of his listeners. There was 
a very representative and appreciative attendance 

of members. 


THE ROYDSIAN FELLOWSHIP 


We were founded in 1927, and since then have 
given three plays: ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer,’’ 
‘“ The Admirable Crichton ’’ and ‘‘ Mr. Pim Passes 
By.’’ All of them were great successes. 

All our members are old pupils of Royds Hall 
Secondary School. We have an admirable stage- 
manager, who both paints the scenery and designs 
the stage, electricity, etc. 

Miss Cookson and Miss Boden, mistresses of the 
above school, were the originators of our Society, 
and Miss Cookson is joint producer with one of 
ourselves. We find this a great advantage for one 
of us to be part producers in more ways than one. 
We have also ‘‘ The Fellowship Orchestra,’’? which 
plays selections between the acts. This orchestra 
boasts piano, two violins, ’cello, double bass and 
cornet. We have quite good audiences and I feel 
sure that in another year or two we shall rank 
with the best amateurs in Huddersfield. 

FRANK BEALL, 
Hon. Sec. 


NORWICH 


During the week of July 8 to 13, the Norwich 
Players will give Shakespeare’s ‘‘ King Henry 
VIII ” as a pageant in the grounds of The Bishop’s 
Palace (by kind permission of The Lord Bishop of 
Norwich). This will permit of the processional 
side of the play being more suitably developed than 
would be possible in an ordinary sized theatre. 
There will be afternoon performances, which will 
allow visitors to the Norfolk Broads to see this 
play in an unusually beautiful setting. 


W.N. M. 


ROGUES AND VAGABONDS 


A novel idea has been inaugurated by the Rogues 
and Vagabonds Fellowship whereby admirers of 
our leading actresses may pay them a double 
tribute when they join that well-known Fellowship, 
which, as everyone knows, combines a social organ- 
ization with one of the most deserving charities, 
namely, helping the needy actor to help himself. 
Would-be members, when sending the 5s. for life- 
membership, name the particular star in whom 
they are interested, thereby adding one more 
vote to the ballot which will confer a_ special 
decoration on the three ladies heading the poll at 
the end of the year. 
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DURBAN REPERTORY THEATRE 
CHAIRMAN’s ANNUAL Report, 1928. 


The year 1928 has been a strenuous one. During 
it we have attempted much, learned much and 
achieved something. It has been our first year of 
continuous activity and it has given the Repertory 
Theatre a real place in the life of Durban. 

At the close of 1927 our membership numbered 
82. Seventy-three new members have been enrolled, 
20 have lapsed, giving a membership of 135 at 
the close of the year. 

During the year 31 plays have been produced, 
including :—‘* Quinneys,’? H. A. Vachell (twice) ; 
‘* The Proposal,’? Tchekov (twice); ‘‘ How He Lied 
to Her Husband,’’ Bernard Shaw (twice); ‘* The 
Knight of the Burning Pestle,’? Beaumont and 
Fletcher (twice); ‘* Land of Heart’s Desire,’’ W. 
B. Yeats; ‘‘ An Enemy of the People,’’ Ibsen; 
‘* The Importance of Being Earnest,’’ Oscar Wilde ; 
‘* The Cloak,’’ Clifford Bax; ‘‘ The Devil’s Dis- 
ciple,’? Bernard Shaw (twice); ‘‘ X = O,” John 
Drinkwater ; ‘The Summit,” Clifford Bax; ‘‘Arms 
and the Man,”’ Bernard Shaw; ‘ Electra,’’ Euripe- 
des; and ‘‘ Make-Believe,’? A. A. Milne (twice) 
and a Nativity play was produced for the Theatre 
by the Catholic Young Men’s Society. 

Not all of these plays are of the kind properly 
associated with a Repertory Theatre, but the diffi- 
culties in choosing plays are many and great. 
Sometimes plays have been selected rather because 
they could be presented than because they con- 
formed with the Theatre’s ideals. The need for 
maintaining the proper standard in the selection 
of plays has not, however, been overlooked. It is 
believed that the year’s programme does not depart 
largely from that standard, and the programme 
laid down for the first half of the coming year is 
even more in keeping with the ideals we cherish. 

The strain of producing a new play every fort- 
night is certainly great and means that on occasion 
a play is presented after inadequate rehearsal. It 
is much to be hoped that, as the influence of the 
Theatre widens and interest in its work increases 
more of its productions will be repetitions of plays 
that have been established in its permanent reper- 
toire. 

A difficulty felt with early productions was that 
the audiences preferred plays of a lighter kind and 
that the more serious dramatic work failed to 
arouse response. It was, however, with the 
greatest satisfaction that it was found that “ An 
Enemy of the People” and ‘* Electra’? were 
received with marked and instant appreciation. 
With this discovery a great difficulty in the selec- 
tion of plavs has been removed. 

During the year negotiations were carried on with 
many authors, with the result that the Theatre’s 
work has been sympathetically regarded by many 
playwrights, who have expressed keen _ interest 
in its activities and have rendered practical assist- 
ance by giving permission for the production ot 
their plays on professional terms. These authors 
include, among many others, Bernard Shaw, 
Clifford Bax, John Drinkwater, John Galsworthy 
and Laurence Housman. ; 
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THE HOLYOAKE DS. 


Speed and sparkle are the keynotes to success 
in Noel Cowari\’s comedy ‘‘ Hay Fever.’’ Gener- 
ally speaking, the Holyoake Dramatic Society were 
not lacking in either of these essentials in their 
production of this play on March 16, 18, 19, in 
the Manchester Grammar School, which attracted 
a first-night audience of 600 people. The best of 
the players were very good indeed, while the worst 
played up in a manner both creditable and promis. 
ing. Miss Marion Birch, as Mrs. Bliss, was 
exceptionally good, in fact, the whole of the Bliss 
family attained a pretty high level, except that a 
first-night nervousness perhaps made Sorel (Miss 
C. Rangeley) and Simon (Mr. E, Rimmer) a little 
unnatural in the opening scene and Coward’s 
carefully casual dialogue, did not trip quite lightly 
enough from their lips. This, however, smacks 
of hyper-criticism of what was altogether a 
very amusing evening’s entertainment, to which 
Miss D. Harrison, as Myra, contributed in no small 
way by her polished and spirited delivery. The 
production was in the capable hands of Mr. Harold 
Giimshaw, who is to be congratulated on the 
finished team work of the cast. 

Pe aah 


CARLTON STREET SENIOR EVENING 
INSTITUTE, BRADFORD 


The students of this Institute continued their 
annual production of Shakespeare’s plays with a 
presentation of ‘‘Othello.”? Under the able guidance 
of Mr. W. Greenwood, the production attained a 
remarkably high standard in general technique, and, 
taking into account the size of the cast, the acting 
was good. The play, as those of past years, was 
presented in a manner closely akin to that in 
vogue in Shakespeare’s day; there was no interval, 
save for a break after scene nine; the background 
consisted of black velvet curtains which could be 
withdrawn in the lower half to disclose a_bed- 
chamber, or, higher up, to provide a balcony set- 
ting; the furniture was reduced to the barest mini- 
mum; and the stage curtains left a space in front 
on which the minor scenes were enacted. The only 
attempt at stage effect was in the costuming, which 
was extremely well done and was very effective. 


NOTTINGHAM PLAYGOERS’ CLUB 


Mr. F. Sladen-Smith, director of the Little 
Theatre, Manchester, and producer to the Unnamed 
Society, was appointed judge of the Club’s first 
One-act Play Competition. A satisfactory number 
of entries was received and Mr. Sladen-Smith 
awarded the prize to Mr. Arthur Statham for his 


work entitled ‘‘ Langdon’s Proposal.’? Only mem- 
bers of the Club were eligible. Mr. Statham was 
formerly with the Nottingham and Birmingham 


Repertory Theatres and is now producer to the 
Newstead House Players, Nottingham. He has 
just been elected to the Committee of the Playgoers’ 
Club, with which he has long been associated. He 
has written several one act and longer plays. 
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B.J.SIMMONS&CO. 


LIMITED 


The Leading Theatrical & Historical Costumiers 
for over half a Century. 


Costumes and Wigs 
for all Published Plays, Period 
or Modern 


can be supplied 
ON HIRE 


Estimates on Application 


Competent Perruquiers sent to Town 
or Country. 
7 & 8 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
Telephones : W.C.2 gi elephones : 
Gerrard 5568 & 5569 History Rand, London. 




















Commercial Typing Bureau 


PLAYS, AUTHOR'S MSS. 


DRAMATIC AND LITERARY 
TRANSLATIONS 


Criterion Buildings, Piccadilly Circus, W.1 
*’Phone: Gerrard 1676 





me, SPOTLIGHTS 


= AND 
i) FLOODLIGHTS 
re & AS SUPPLIED TO 
< Mi ALL THE LEADING DRAMATIC 
: Y AND OPERATIC SOCIETIES 


30/- Model anil 
ARC LAMPS, COLOURED GELATINE, 
HALF WATT FITTINGS, DIMMERS, Etc. 
AND ALL STAGE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


WE ARE ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS 
OF ALL THIS APPARATUS AND OUR 
PRICES ARE THE LOWEST OBTAINABLE 
SEND FOR LARGE ILLUSTRATED LIST 


Delivery of all goods from stock 


D. WALTER 


107 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY 


LONDON, S.E. "Phone; HOP 6049 


CHEAPER TO BUY—THAN TO HIRE 
































THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH TRAINING & DRAMATIC ART 


Head of School: Miss Marjorie Gullan 


Classes in 


MIME & PLAY PRODUCTION 


Shakespeare. Old Comedy & Modern Drama. 
Frequent Performances. Dramatic Club. 


CHORAL SPEAKING 


| Class for Conductors. Verse Speaking Choirs. 














Guildhall School 
of Music 


(Corporation of London) 


Victoria Embankment, E.C.4 


Principal: SIR LANDON RONALD, 
F.R.A.M., F-R.C.M., etc. 


PRIVATE LESSONS in STAGE 
TRAINING and any Musical 
Subject, also in Elocution, Gesture, 
Stage Dancing, Opera. Classes in 
Conducting, Fencing. 


Complete Dramatic Education at 
inclusive fees, £:12 12s. and £14 14s. 
Opera Class Saturdays.  Speciai 
Training Course for Teachers 
(approved by Teachers’ Regn 
Council). 


Prospectus and Syllabus of local centres 
and local schools examination (open to 
general public) free. 

Telephones: Central 4459, City 5566 

H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Sec. 
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The Mayfair School of Dancing, Singing & Acting | 


is an Employment Agency Telephone: Park 3894 


International Hall, 44a Westbourne Grove, London, W.2. 
Principal : FLORA M. FAIRBAIRN ig 5 NOONA MACQUOID 


Late of Johannesburg, South Africa). Ballet Mistress to: Late of Brussels Conserv., Paris, London, and the Gilbert & 
Opera, Roya Ac adem »f Music; Lady Benson’s Academy of Sullivan Opera Co, Singing, Acting, Voice Pri 'ductio m™ and 
Dramatic Art; Colleg j Nursing, British Xylonite Works, etc Director of “‘ Mayfair Melodies.’ 
AND DAPHNE JAY issistant Ballet Mistress 
late Ballet Mistress ‘‘ Old Vic Theatre, and of Los Angeles, California, etc., etc, 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 


THE COMPLETE SCHOOL FOR THE THEATRE AND TEACHING PROFESSION 
Including Day School for Children under Registered Teacher 
ACTIVITIES OF SOME OF THE ARTISTES (trained b the above Flora M. Fairbairn 
in her School—The Mayfair School of Dancing) SINCE MID-DECEMBER, 1928 


PHUYI ~ IS STICKLAND, Premiére Danseuse, King’s Theatre, MYRTLE P : TE R, Gaumont British Cinema Houses 
ke ** Alice ** Alice in Wonderland,’’ Savoy, 1927-8 
PHYLLIS ‘FILDES Anton Dolin Co. the Continent KATHLEEN DENNYS, * Love Lies."" Now on tour. 
PHYLLIS DORE, Anton Dolin Co. the Continent JOANNA SANDS, Principal Dancer, pantomime, E — yur 
ropsy H ARRIES. Anton Dolin Co. the Continent and Palladiu AILEEN KINROSS, South Coast pantomime— ’D: 
MARY HAYWOOD, Principal girl, Mr. Heath's pantomime, YVONNE ROBEY, YVETTE ROBEY, PAT RIC 1A LUGG, 
hy mouth and Southamptor PEARL. BIDDL,ECOMB, Melville Gideon's new  productic 
M ARGARE 7 Pans MERY, Speciality Dancer with Maslova, Alhan special ballet) ‘* Charivaria.”’ 


ASTRI STANCLIFFE, Medvedeff's Russian Balalaika Co., Madame 


i oliseum. 





Tussaud’s. 


CORA ¢ “ARE W, CONSTANCE DEANE, JOAN GODDEN, die eceee ~4. _ etic ae 
DELIA HUNT, ASTRI STANCLIFFE, TAMARA SHEP PEGGY ig been and gory HILL (children), Astoria 
, > YN NV IIA ( LAIRE, Speciall engage q ballet— Cin ma, otte n am Court soac 
Coa Kessler eal Pavilion, Mile End MAXINE GANN, “ Kiss for Cinderella,” Lena Ashwell Coy 
MARGARET ANN HARRIS, ‘ Song of the Sea" London pro -_ lg —.” Lady Heathcote in ‘* Byron Lyric 
juctio now with Jack Hulbert “ c eae: <0 : aces LOLA WARING, “ Azuris * in the “* Desert Song,” No. 1 Tour 
F RANG om NIXON, “Passing of the Third Floor Back MARGOT ST. LEGER, Solo Dancer, “ That’s a Good Girl, 
BETTIE CKNELL, Gaumont British Cinema Houses Londo Hippodrome 
THEATRICAL AGENCY DEPARTMENT TS UNDER THE DIRECTION OF FLORA M. FAIRBAIRN 
censed Annually by L.C.C. as an Emplo yment Agency) 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS, ar S information with Roe to the large Amateur Schools, Ladies’ Classes, ete., and Moderr 
Ballroom Instruction, which are entirely separate, apply to Miss "MACGREGOR. Secretary. 
International Hall, 44a Westbourne Grove, London, W.2 Phone: Park 3894 

















WHAT EVERY PRODUCER OUGHT TO KNOW! 


Leading Costumiers are— Plays may be obtained from— 
CHAS. H. FOX, LTD., GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO., LTD., 
72 Long Acre, W.C.2. 39 Parker Street, W.C.2. 
H. & M. RAYNE, LTD., A. A. KNOPF, LTD., 
15 Rupert Street, W.1. 37 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
B. J. SIMMONS & CO., LTD., SIDGWICK & JACKSON, LTD.., 
7 & 8 King Street, Covent Garden, 44 Museum Street, W.C.1. 
W.C.2. JOSEPH WILLIAMS, LTD., 
D. & J. BENJAMIN, 32 Gt. Portland Street, W.1. 
f , , > y 
3/9 Hanway Street, Oxford Street, W.] Your MSS. and Parts can be Speedily Typed at— 
Stage Lighting is supplied by— COMMERCIAL TYPING BUREAU, 
bet J. DIGBY ENGINEERING CO., Criterion Buildings, Piccadilly Circus, 
LTD., W.1. 
12 & 39 Gerrard Street, W.1. MISS WEBBER’S TYPEWRITING 
OFFICE, 


STRAND ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING 


CO., LTD., 6 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
24 Floral Street, W.C.2. Stage Weapons are obtainable from— 
D. WALTER, W. H. POLLARD & SON, 
107 Newington Causeway, S.E. 5 Waterloo Road, S.E.1. 
For Everything Scenic write— Wig Maker— 
BIRDS’ SCENIC STUDIOS & STORES, J. H. SPAANS, . 
Castle Bromwich, Birmingham. 7 Lisle Street, W.C.2. 


The above firms, who make a speciality of Theatrical work, are 

x** rx to be highly recommended to members of the Drama League, xx*r 
producers and others. Further particulars may be obtained by 
reference to the displayed advertisements appearing in this issue. 
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A Summer School of Drama 


Conducted by 


GWEN LALLY and MABEL GIBSON 


| will be held at the 


| HOTEL METROPOLE, CROMER, 
| SEPTEMBER 2nd to 16th, 1929. 








A Shakespeare Play, produced by Gwen Lally. 
A Modern Play, produced by Mabel Gibson. 


| Lectures on Play Production and Organisation, 





Diction, Costume, etc. 


] Fee for Course: TWO GUINEAS. Accommodation: THREE GUINEAS WEEKLY. 
The Hotel is on the sea front. Bathing, Tennis, and Golf. 

| Further particulars from— 

| SECRETARY, 1 HILL ROAD, ST. JOHN’S WOOD, LONDON, N.W.8 

| 

. 














Classified Advertisements See Shakespeare's Country 
Rate ls. 6d. per line by Car! 
PERSONAL 


No visit to Shakespeare's birthplace is com- 
M'> MADELEINE ELLIOT will play any part at short notice. 


plete without a tour of the beautiful country 


Exper d in all lines.—Apply, British Drama League. surrounding. 
| | Mr. H. E. AUSTIN 
yaks STELLA PERUGINI. Producer and Coach in all forms f 
f D tic Art. For terms, etc., apply 42 Guildford Street, . band 
C1 Red Hill Top, Whittington, Worcester 
(Phone 895) 
THEATRICAL BUSINESS MANAGER, at present disengaged, is has an up-to-date Saloon Car at reasonable terms> 
wen to offers for Business Management. Raymond Wood, available for visitors to Stratford-on-Avon who 
1 Frances Grove, Wimbledon, S.W.19 desire to see the district. 





| cal RT PIANIST invites offers for accompanying 


Distance and times no object Special terms to Drama 


League n bers. Apply, Miss Cavander, ‘* Brierwood,’’ Grove Park, 2 
Wanstead, E.11. 


are urgently required for publication in 

book form, No reading fees, MSS. of 

other descriptions, especially Fiction, are 

, ad to hear fy 4 f ateur Socie ehearsing evenings. . ° - 2 ° s -* , 

oo Sr ee ap a ee ee eee also invited. £50 is offered in Prizes 
London only Terms moderate. Reply to “ H. B.,’’ 30 St. George's ‘ ea 4 

Square, N.W.1. for Poetry—particulars free. 





PRODUCERS 
YOUNG AND EXPERIENCED PROFESSIONAL ACTOR would 


lad 
lac 


Address: 
MISCELLANEOUS Messrs. ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL LTD., 
ws NOT have a free demonstration in your home or theatre 29 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON 
of the ‘Stirling Superior,"’ the most up-to-date of electric a + of Books f é F ’ 
faners. ‘Phone or write, ‘* Domestic Devices’ Co., 34 Victoria (Current List of “Books free on application.) 
Street, S.W.1 (Franklin 6405.) 
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RUBY GINNER 


Special series of — performances 


THE RUDOLF STEINER 


June 10th to 15th nightly at 8.30 p.m. Matinee 
Saturday, June 15th, at 2.30, 


IRENE MAWER 


Original Productions in Dance, Mime, 


and Drama. 


All particulars of prices of seats etc., from 
THE SECRETARY, THE GINNER-MAWER SCHOOL, 
Philbeach Gardens, $.W.5 Frobisher 2767 





SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
DANCE, MIME AND 
THEATRECRAFT 


Stratford-upon- Avon 
July 29th to August 10th 1929 


(inclusive) 


Directors : 
RUBY GINNER and IRENE MAWER 


For particulars and schedules of daily classes and lectures apply to : 
THE SECRETARY, THE GINNER-MAWER SCHOOL, 
Philbeach Gardens, S.W.5 Frobisher 2767. 
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THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 





Br, 


RECEIPTS. 


Subscriptions 


Donations (including £10 from the 


Educational Settlements Associa- 


. \ 
tion} 


\mount received from Village Drama 





Society in association with the 
British Drama League from 31st 
May, 1928, to 20th May, 1929, 
under Agreement 

Magazine Sales by League 

Magazine Advertisements 

Hire of Books of Plays 

Sale of Books 

Cash for Replacement of Books 

Sales of Catalogues 

Conference—Receipts ... £6 19 6 
less Expenses ae 413 © 

“Easter School”—Receipts, 126 3 
less Payments 99 13 4 
Sundry Receipts 

Interest on Bank Deposit 

Balance 31st May, 1928 
Cash at Bankers 939 3. 1 

Do. in hand ae i © 


Examined with the books, accounts and vouchers and found correct— 


London, 26 June, 1929. 


1,543 
96 
280 


691 


yn 


ae) 


d. 


Oo 


cn 
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PAYMENTS. 
Magazine—*' Drama ” 
Printing, Paper, &c. 


Amount paid to the Village Drama 


Society in association with the 
British Drama League from 31st 
May, 1928, to 


20th May, 1929, 

under Agreement ee ae 

Printing and Stationery 

Salaries 

Postage oe 

Travelling Expenses ae 

Rent, Rates and Telephone 850 17 11 
less Rent received 200 O O 


Cost of Criticisms of Plays, 40 2 10 


less Receipts, a5 9 15 6 
Purchase of Books for Bookshop 
Purchase of Books for Library 
Library Equipment 
Carnegie Trust— 

Reports and Expenses ie ne ¢ 

less Repaid... «= eG 
Club Room— 

Furniture and Equipment 180 13 7 

Current Expenses... I1 I 7 

IQI 15 
less Subscriptions  re- 
ceived 105 16 -6 
Lectures ee <5 2620 

less Fees received _... 7 3 10 
Office and Sundry Expenses 
Advertising 
Balance 31st May, 1929— 

Cash at Bankers 289 6 4 

Do. in hand j 2233 3 


Searle, Honeybourne & Co. 


Summary of Receipts and Payments for the year ending 3lst May, 1929 


688 


30 
764 
259 

53 


o>) 


8 
403 
14 


18 


16 


IO 
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Cr. 


d. 





£6,988 15 10 








312 4 5 
£7,301 9 3 
) 


Chartered Accountants | Auditors. 








